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BRIEF MENTION 315 

Barnes, W. E. HaggaiandZechariah. With Notes and Introduction. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1017. lx+118 pages; and Malachi. With 
Notes and Introduction. [The Cambridge Bible.] Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1917. xvi-f-28 pages. 2s. 6d. 

This is a useful addition to the Cambridge Bible. The commentaries are based 
on the British Revised Version, though Dr. Barnes generously concedes the superiority 
of the American Standard Version. The notes and introductions confine themselves 
to the most essential facts. The introduction to Haggai and Zechariah is especially 
good. A strong argument is made for dating Zechariah, chaps. 0-14, within a genera- 
tion or so of the first Zechariah, in opposition to the prevailing tendency to put these 
chapters down toward the Maccabean era. In this connection exception may be 
taken to Dr. Barnes's use of the phrase "sons of Javan" (p. xvii) as implying that 
the Greeks were not yet organized into strong national groups, but are thought of 
only as an ethnographical unit. The same reasoning would deny national conscious- 
ness to the "sons of Zion," which is, of course, out of the question. Further the phrase 
is not "sons of Javan," but "thy sons, O Javan," and thus there is no real basis for 
the argument. 

Dr. Bames denies that Zerubbabel was looked upon by Zechariah as the promised 
Messiah. He thinks rather that Zechariah looked to Zerubbabel for certain political 
achievements, but did not elevate him to the supreme rank. Perhaps it would be safer 
to say that Zechariah's Messiah was a lesser figure than that of certain other prophets. 
In Mai. 1:11 f. no mention is made of the view that the prophet is here alluding to 
the worship in other Jewish temples than the central sanctuary at Jerusalem, such as 
that of the Assuan colony (see my discussion ad loc. in I.C.C.). Lack of space pre- 
vented the author from giving us much that we should like to have had. But as a 
work for the pubUc in general, this commentary is full enough and worthy of high 
praise. J. M. P. S. 



NEW TESTAMENT 

Gilbert, George H. Jesus: for the Men of Today. New York: Doran, 1917. 
176 pages. $1.00. 

The published title of this book doubtless indicates the purpose of the author to 
bring the figure of Jesus near to present-day readers. The method of the writer might 
be suggested by such a title as "Jesus in His Own Day." We have here an attempt to 
present vividly the significant events in the life of Jesus in their original setting of time 
and place. In a dozen brief chapters the story of the Gospels is retold, with the addition 
of imaginative incident and detail. These supplementary touches vary in value. The 
episode of Hannisi, the spy sent from Jerusalem to Galilee to report on Jesus' teaching, 
may or may not represent the procedure of the Pharisaic opposition. The last chapter, 
in its account of the rise of the resurrection faith in the experience of Peter, also relies 
upon the imagination, but it is at a point where a reverent imagination must be our 
guide in solving the problems raised by the incongruities of the resurrection narratives, 
and the writer is quite convincing in his picture of the possible origin of Peter's faith. 
The book is marred by occasional slips, as when in the Introduction it makes the 
mature Jesus a contemporary of Herod the Great, or uses "Sunday" and "Sabbath" 



